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THE consensus of military opinion is that unless HITLER 
can achieve victory on the Eastern Front in the next few 
weeks any assets he has there will be frozen by the Russian 
winter. 

° ° 


Reports from Berlin say that the continuous R.A.F. 
raids are extremely irritating to German public opinion. 
This is the first indication 
we have seen of the possi- 
bility of there being any 
German public opinion. 


o ° 


“Dance bands modernize 
the classics out of all recog- 
nition,” says a musician. 
Then why shouldn’t the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
solve the problem by swing- 
ing the Internationale ? 


° ° 





» A neutral journalist 

points out that the Germans 
did officially declare war on Russia. That is so. But 
it is not the sort of war they meant. 


° ° 


Miss DorotHy THOMPSON says there seems less nervous 
Well, it has finally 


tension in London than in New York. 
been decided that women bus-con- 
ductors can dispense with stockings 
on hot days. 


°o o 


Impending Apology 


“Mr. Mason was in charge of the bird- 
life investigation, there being no other 
wild animals available.”—Jrish Paper. 


°o ° 


A ventriloquist recalls that on one 
occasion he appeared on the stage 
with a very severe cold in the head. 
But he had the presence of mind to 
make his dummy do the sneezing. 





We have seen none of the usual summer pictures of girls 
working on Christmas cards this year. They’re probably 
being held up for release in January. 


° ° 


GOEBBELS, opening an Art Exhibition in Munich, regretted 
the absence of H1TLER, who, he said, was at Eastern Front 
H.Q. Where, without doubt, 
the German Army Com- 
manders regretted that the 
FUEHRER wasn’t opening the 
Art Exhibition at Munich. 


°o o 


The authorities at New 
York Zoo were recently per- 
turbed over a jackal losing 
its hair. No. No relation. 


° ° 


According to a Tokyo 
message, Japan has no 
territorial claims in Indo- 
China. It must be a relief for the Japanese to take hold 
of something they can let go of if they want to. 





° °o 


Many German railway workers are ex-sailors. It can’t 
be much of a change to be transferred from the Scharnhorst 
or Gneisenau to Hamm. 

° ° 


HITLER has made his will. It is 
doubtful whether he will leave Italy 
much. 

° ° 


You Have Been Warned. 


“This year the Government intends to 
make a jam of everything.” 
Schoolgirls Essay on Food. 


° ° 


A large V daubed in soot appeared 
on a wall in occupied France. One 
Nazi theory is that it was the work 
of an offensive sweep. 
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The War Aim 


(“ We are not fighting to save culture, civilization or democracy, 
but merely to save Germany.”—Exztract from the official paper of 
Hitler’s Black Guard.) 


EADER, you look a little tired: 
Are you prepared to say 
With what stupendous purpose fired 
Germany stands to-day ? 


To break Britannia town by town 
Looked well some while ago, 

If you intend to turn it down 
Surely the boys should know. 


Marching about these Russian plains 
They frequently get shot, 

And those with more than average brains 
Like to be told for what. 


One vast crusade against the Reds 
All Christendom behind 

Seemed’ splendid—save to thoughtful heads 
Who keep the Poles in mind. 


Was it for Truth you killed the Greeks? 
For Liberty the Dutch? 

You have not talked of God for weeks 
(Not that it matters much). 


But all men like to see the light 
And hold—through death—to that, 

Whether for Culture’s sake they fight 
Or lubricating fat, 


Whether they hope to cleanse the earth 
Of tyrannies and wrong, 

Or pounce on anything of worth 
And hold it, being strong. 


Must Germany alone be saved? 
Last year your voice and pen 
Had almost half the world enslaved 

By Aryan supermen. 


No cause? No creed? No faith? 
Nothing to seize or sell? 
Chancellor, what are you shouting now ? 
I don’t think you feel well. EVOE. 


No vow? 


° ° 


Molesworth Madcap 


Contains: Diary of girls skools, misteresses, beans, girlies, 
botany books and various chizzes. 


July 5. Mr trimp (headmaster) sa he haf a letter from 
mum. Tremble tremble as think this probably about vests. 
But super actually as she sa Pop’s regment ordered abroad 
and we to be near him before he goes. All boys sa chiz 
lucky dog and deaf master what about deten, amo, mono, 
rego audio outstanding. Very cunning offer to sa all verbs 
but only jabber tuough limerick 10 times. Deaf master sa 
“masterly” and let me off. Pack conkers, jenkins tonsils, 
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dead thrush, 10 may bugs in match box. Farewell, farewell 
skool pig. Ask tuough new bug if he like a stamp and tread 
on toe cheers cheers leap into car and away. 

July 6. af wizard lunch with mum and Pop viz soup, 
BEEF and strubres yum yum. Then blow fall. Pop sa that 
we to go to girls skool nearby and molesworth 2 swoon. 
Unckle bingo who there too sa he wouldn’t half have 
minded at our age and begin story about barmade but mum 
sa hush hurriedly. molesworth 2 revive and ask for strubres. 

July 7. A cirrus skool. Golly. 

July 8. Second blow falls e.g. cousin ermintrude you 
know the one with the botany book is pupil at skool. Chiz 
as she is a weed. Mum take us to skool and we meet tuough 
headmisteress. Mum sa this is nigel and headmisteress 
mutter gosh and turn away chiz. Go into skoolroom and all 
girls giggle. They are all feeble and some haf platts, notably 
ermintrude. All girls then sing skool song 


Rally skoolmates rally 
with crosse and bat and ball 
pla up st. ethelburgas. 


Misteress miss parkinson then sa is any little boy ready for 
his morning milk. I shall never live this down. 

July 9. molesworth 2 is in weedy form called brownies 
class he sa not bad actually as lesons pappy and all girls are 
titches. He swank he is a pilot and haf shot down 1,000 
heinkels. Small fat girl sa sez you sucks to him. I am in 
weedy form with ermintrude chiz. All girls swots and 
proud to kno verbs and all grow weedy beans in flanel. 
Make tuough experment “What hapnes when 2 pigtales are 
tied together?” Answer all girls sa beastly beast. They are 
absolutely feeble. 


July 10. ermintrudes bean sprout two inches long. 
Weedy. 
July 11: No one here to tuough up chiz. All girls haf 


pash on miss Fish (games misteress) and sa weedy things 
e.g. I sa joan isn’t it ripping i had a simply topping walk 
beside her in the crock toda. I sa yar boo she haf face like a 
nanny goat but dora spatchworth (senior pree) report me to 
headmisteress chiz. Tremble tremble wonder if she haf 
kane knock knock come in. Headmisteress in chair smoking 
cig she sa sternly did you sa miss fish haf face like nanny 
goat. Then she larff like anything and sa she rather agree 
with me and give me wizard piece of toste cheers cheers 
very butery. She also sa reflectifly: i think you the plainest 
small boy i haf ever seen. Chiz? Boo to all prees and dora 
spatchworth. 

July 13. Unckle bingo arrive and get permission for me 
to keep parot at skool which aunt Ciss gave me for xmas. 
He sa bird haf now been living for some time in sergents 
mess and headmisteress look doubtful. 

July 14. Parot see miss fish in jim tunick and utter 
terrific WORD. 

July 17. molesworth 2 is weedy and muck about with 
dollies and small girls. I sa do you call yourself a man and 
he reply ring aring aring aroses poket full of posies tishoo 
tishoo we all fall down. Ugh. Strike me sideways as parot 
would sa. Nature study leson on tenis cort. Boo to petals 
and stamens. Go to sleep with mouth open and miss 
parkinson sa i can see a little boy who is not listning. 
molesworth 2 then zoom by followed by little girls. He sa 
he spitfire patrol so shoot him down. Legs wobble, he clasp 
head, help help and crash into ermintrudes botany book. 
Fine specmen of gernanium bished cheers cheers. 

July 18. ermintrudes record bean now six inches long. 


July 19. Peason write me p.c. he haf heard i am at girls 
skool and ask if i haf been elected most poplar girl. Gosh 
chiz. 

July 20. Skool pageant absolutely feeble as it called 
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“This is Matilda, Father, and she’s a bit tired of jokes about waltzing.” 


princess and the pixies. Small girls all stand in weedy circle 
with wings and sing Handsome prince came riding by. 
Handsome prince is ME chiz but not aloud to galop and haf 
to skip like girly chiz. As i pass small fat girl she sa come 
up and see me sometime she is comon. Unckle bingo come 
and flip bread pellets at ermintrude when she recite. dora 
spatehworth is Fairy Queen and haf long train but it drag 
heavily when she enter as molesworth 2 and small fat girl 
are sitting on it. Miss fish then enter spirit of Pysical 
Culture. Gosh. Unckle bingo larff so much he haf to go 
out. 

July 22. Very short of money. Borow ermintrudes bean 
penny a look but unfortunately parot eat it and ermintrude 
blub chiz. Miss fish come in and parot sa strike me pink 
what a dial. Unfortunately she think it me and sa not the 
way a sir galahad would speak. Punishment am flower 
monitor for a week chiz. Write stiff letter to peason. 

July 24. Very long crock toda and all girls batey becos 
miss fish walk with daphne. Girls consider daphne is a 
weed becos she chew her blotch in prep. Unfortunately 2 
tuough boys see molesworth 2 and me and follow crock 
with tuough words. They sa yar boo yelow knob and we 
prertend not to notice but despatch quiet stones. Small fat 
girl sa give em the hot-spot boys but champ champ am 
powerless. Cheers headmisteress come along and administer 
wizard blips with umbreller. She is not bad. 

July 25. Haf smoking match with small fat girl. Win 
by 2 woodbines. 


July 26. ermintrude haf idea she like deanna durbin she 
bag headmisteress lipstick and muck about with hair. 
Parot is astounded and peck miss fish cheers cheers. All 
girls disapprove and write e. hackstall puts on airs in her 
geom book. Headmisteress see me in lower fourth passage 
and sa strike me pink what a dial i think she haf been 
listning to the parot. 

July 28. Miss fish select me to walk with her in crock. 
CHEEZ. 

July 30. Speech day and unckle bingo is to present 
prizes gosh. Qld lade make long speech and unckle bingo 
wink at all girls he haf technique. Get weedy consolation 
prize—mary somers, new girl. Think headmisteress do this 
on purpose a joke in poor taste. After headmisteress and 
unckle bingo drink sHERY and molesworth 2 sa that nothing 
he prefer beer and wine. Small fat girl offer to take him on 
but he sa he do not feel like it toda. 

Aug. 1. Mum sa pop not to go abroard after all but will 
guard baracks in wales. Bit of a chiz as we might haf stayed * 
at st. cypranes but that is life. Boo to flower monitors. 

the end. 


° °o 


“Your Luck Tuis WEEK 


Some of you will have clear skies this week; some of you will 
not . . .”—Daily Paper. 


Aren’t astrologers wonderful ? 
t=) 
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“ Wassamatter—too big?” 


Lament for a Lord 


(To H.S.—that was) 


EEP, Mr. Speaker, weep (if it’s in order), 
For one of us has crossed the fatal 
border, 
Taken the steps no mortal can retrace, 
Gone down the passage to another place. 
Chairman of Ways and Means, there’s news to 
tell; 
Serjeant-at-Arms, awake, and weep as well. 
Weep, all you Whips (if men so stern are able), 
Weep, all you Clerks assembled at the Table, 
For our dear has become a lord; 
And, oh, my goodness—oh, he will be bored! 





You will be lost in that expanse of red 

Where much is done but not so much is said. 
Not that you talk a lot, or ever sought 

To cross the boundaries of Should and Ought— 
But there is this about the H. of C. 

It’s not so dull as it appears to be. 

Though all seems calm and placid as a cow, 

At any moment there may be a row. 

The slow debate crawls drowsily along 

Till some young Minister puts one foot wrong; 
And Members laugh, and interrupt, and shout, 
The Speaker rises, and the Whips rush out, 
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And while the Cabinet in comfort dine 

The legislators cry “Resign! Resign!” 
To-morrow all is quiet as a mouse— 

But that’s the merit of the Commons House. 


Now, in that other place, austere, serene, 

A revolution could not cause a scene. 

— the mad mob surged in with shot and 
shell, 

And parachutists on the Woolsack fell, 

I doubt—and I may add that I rejoice— 

If any noble lord would raise his voice. 

Before the tumbrils were allowed to fill 

The ooo would pass the Widnes (Drainage) 
Bill. 

But while we praise, with patriotic airs, 

The artful chemistry of our affairs, 

By which we mix in one immense retort 

Two elements so separate in sort— 

Like the two parts of certain drugs, it’s said, 

One the blue powder and the other red, 

The change is hard, conceal it how you can, 

On one who was ‘“‘a House of Commons man.” 


And such were you. But now no more, no 
more 

May you be seen on our exclusive floor— 

Though we may spot you, laughing through our 
tears, 

In that high cranny where we put the peers. 

But to the smoking-room we still admit 

The sad lost souls who from our body flit. 

There shall you find us, when for us you yearn, 

As Old Boys wistfully to school return. 

There will we gossip, as we used to do, 

And finish Hitler with a word or two; 

There will we give the Government some tips, 

And say exactly what we think of Whips. 

Yes, there shall be a candle at the door 

To light you back when lords become a bore, 

And by the candle, welcoming you in, 

A large dry sherry or a small pink gin. APS 








TO READERS OF PUNCH OVERSEAS 
LONDON CALLING 


Wherever you may be, overseas, London calls 
you daily on the radio with the news from Britain— 
truthful, up-to-the-minute. The times and wave- 
lengths for your own region are specially chosen, 
and full details of all forthcoming overseas programmes 
in English are transmitted from London, every 
Sunday morning, by special Morse Service to the 
British authorities nearest to you. 


This information is freely available to the Press, 
and is supplied to local papers on request. Editors 
are not always aware of this English programme 
service, and if you cannot find the British 
programmes in the papers you read, they will 
be interested to know that you would like to see 
them—and how easily they can be obtained. 


THEN PLEASE LISTEN—TO LONDON, 
AND THE VOICE OF FREEDOM. 














At the Pictures 





F ror FANTASIA 


Tue fortnight includes Fantasia, 
which has among other impressive 
qualities that of duration—over two 
hours, with the five-minute interval. 
But it still seems natural to begin with 
a fifty-minute British documentary, 
Target for To-night (Director: Harry 
Watt); I believe it would seem just 
as natural to begin with it if these were 
notes on the films of the year. This is 
an outstandingly good piece of work: 
stimulating, amusing, informative, full 
of character, exciting, 
moving, well photo- 
graphed and visually 
memorable, implying 
immensely more than 
it says. The outline is 
perfectly simple: the 
picture tells straight- 
forwardly the story of 
a night’s bombing raid 
on Germany, from the 
choice of the target 
(with the help of a new 
set of reconnaissance 
photographs) to the 
belated but still perky 
return of “F for 
Freddie,” the one 
bomber of the squadron 
that got hit during the 
attack. There are of 
course no heroics—but, 
equally important, 
there is no leaning over 
backwards to avoid 
them, no playing for 
what is basically the 
same effect by exploit- 
ing “English under- 
statement.” The pilot 
of “F for Freddie” 
does explain something 
at the end by modestly pointing out 
that he was “rather busy at the time,” 
but that seems a quite natural way 
of putting it. 

~The picture is crammed with in- 
teresting detail, all entertainingly 
presented. The aircraft-hands laying 
odds on what the target is to be (“ [ll 
have a tanner on the Channel Ports’’); 
the composition of the squadron (“R 
for Robert” will go in first with 
incendiaries, there will be a camera on 
“U for Uncle’—that’ll mean a flash- 
bomb); the arrival of the truck to take 
the crews out to the field (*‘ Tell ’em it’s 
ere!” ... “It’s ’ere”); the take-off, 
the messages between the flare-path 
and “Control”; the spectacular con- 
fusion of the attack; the silent men 
at “Control” when all the planes are 


3.4-Dowp 


Baroness 


Larry Martin 
Carmen. . 
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back but one; the suspense as “F for 
Freddie”’ finally lands, in fog .... An 
admirable film, that should for ever 
afterwards illuminate for you those 
flat Air Ministry bulletins. 


As for Mr. Disnry’s Fantasia, that 
seems to me to be extraordinarily 
difficult to say anything useful about. 
For one thing it is in eight parts, all 
different in treatment, and with no 
particular connection other than that 
between the items of any concert 
programme; for another, my own 
verbal reactions to Mr. DIsNEy’s 


pictorial reactions to music that was 
written only to be listened to, the end 





(That Night in Rio 


B FOR BOTHER 
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elephants and hippos. The effect of 
the non-representational shapes accom- 
panying Bacn’s Toccata and Fugue (if 
you like to hear that played by a big 
orchestra anyway) is dulled by the fact 
that the same sort of thing has been 
done for years past by FiscHINGER (in 
black and white) and Len Lye (in 
colour); and all that skull-and-Boris- 
Karloff stuff for Movussorcsky is 
pretty cheap. But of course the whole 
affair is an interesting patch-work, 
and of course you will make a point 
of seeing it. 


The more ordinary pictures this 
time are most of them excessively 
ordinary: the noisiest, 
That Night in Rio 
(Director: IRVING 
CUMMINGS), is even 
second-hand in two 
ways, being a remake 
of a story filmed six 
years ago (with the 
scene changed from 
Paris to South America 
to help sales) and also 
as much as possible of 
an imitation of Down 
Argentine Way, which 
wasn’t any too original 
itself. The Technicolor 
is spectacular and even 
violent, the singing 
and dancing enorm- 
ously rhythmic and 
compelling, the plot 
absurd, but decorated 
with amusing “bit” 
parts. The principals 
are Don AMECHE and 
ALICE FayE; CARMEN 
MrranbDA, the singer 
with the ungovernable 


; See ee 6 Oe eS os « 3 RR ee - 
aT ea aa ty ey Ob tay ay te es es oe Don AMECHE energy, bursts in from 
hi ers babel oa riniasting) wh, wan oe CARMEN MIRANDA time to time. 


of a tenuous chain of unlikely and 
even questionable links, can hardly be 
anything but unimportant. The point, 
to you, is your own reaction, which I 
cannot possibly know; the matter is 
entirely personal. It may be that your 
pleasure in the straightforward Mickey 
Mouse episode (L’ A pprenti Sorcier) will 
overshadow your resentment at the 
prettification of BEETHOVEN’s Sixth 
Symphony; it may be that you will 
take it all as it comes and see no cause 
for any strong emotions at all. It’s 
extremely probable that you will, as 
I do, recall figures and incidents 
without remembering what the music 
was that accompanied them. Just 
for the record, what I liked best 
was the Mickey, the flower - ballet 
(Casse-Noisette) and the comic dancing 


We shall be getting 

plenty of South 

America. To quote a singer in another 

film I saw recently, the thing is to 

“Take a lesson in Latin.” 

***Ai-ai-ai’ 

Gets you by; 

No more ‘Hi-de-ho’ 


” 


R. M. 





It’s a portent. 





We have heard with deep 
regret of the death of Mr. 
C. E. Hughes, who first con- 
tributed to our pages in June, 
1902, and has for many years 
been a regular writer of reviews 
in Our Booking-Office. 
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MORE CHANGED FACES 
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“Gunner Jones, of Montreal. Hello, Susan, Betty, Jane, Marie, Alice, 
Marjorie, Yvonne, Jeannette, Sylvia, and the girl with ginger hair and a green 
hat who smiled at me as the boat sailed— Hello!” : 


W.I. 


“ AS Vice-President of the W.I.,” 
said my hostess, “I like to be 
in good time. The meeting is 

at 3.15. Can you be ready by 2.30?” 

“Certainly. I have only to put 
away the gardening tools and change 
into something cooler. Where is the 
meeting to be held?” 

“At the schoolroom. I will wait 
for you in the garden. . . . We shall 
have to go through the village. It is 
a dear little village, but sometimes 
I wish . . . quite a short by-pass 
would be sufficient, running across the 
fields. However . . . Oh, a new notice 
in the shop. No bird-seed. No dog- 
biscuits. I did not know Chubston’s 
had a demand for either. . . . How 
pretty the ‘Seven Brewers’ looks, 
with the flowers in tubs outside! .. . 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Dumble. We 
were just admiring your geraniums. 
Jacobi, I think, and Paul Crampel. 
Oh, you don’t know the names. 
Certainly, as you say, flowers are 
quite as nice without people knowing 
their names. Oh, they are from 
cuttings from your daughter at 
Woansome. How interesting! I must 
ask for a cutting or two. Oh, she 
sells them all to a shop in Salisbury. 
Never mind . . . What a lovely day. 
We are off to the W.I. Meeting. Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Dumble. . . . Mrs. 
Dumble’s daughter Annie won the 
first prize for dahlias at the Flower 
Show in 1927, I think. Now she 
cultivates geraniums. How one thing 
leads to another! 


“Here come Mrs. Rowler and 
Mrs. Halbert Jones. Sisters... Dear, 
dear, I rather wish we had not met 
them . . . but perhaps they will be 
agreeable. . . . They are so critical of 
the W.I....Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Rowler; good afternoon, Mrs. Jones. 
What lovely weather! . . . Have you 
seen the new notice in the shop? No 
dog-biscuits. No bird-seed. Oh, I 
know neither of you keeps a bird, but 
I thought perhaps no dog - biscuits 
might interest you . . . We are on our 
way tothe W.I. My friend has joined. 
Oh, you think the W.I. a waste of time. 
I am so sorry for that. The village 
seems to enjoy the meetings. Oh, of 
course, I know you both belong to the 
village. I merely meant... Perhaps 
you will join us again some day. You 
will be very welcome. Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Rowler; good afternoon, 
Mrs. Jones . . . Remember me to your 
mother . . . Mrs. Rowler was parlour- 
maid at the Hall. It gives her a 
certain status in the village. Her 
criticisms are much resented. Mrs. 
Jones’s husband has an important 
position. He is head milker to the 
famous cow, Iddle Rosy Dawn. Her 
milk yield is fabulous. Her portrait 
has been in the ‘Bovine News.’ 
Halbert Jones is standing beside her. 
She is milked to music. To ‘Merry 
may the Keel Row,’ I imagine. Iddle 
village is very proud of Rosy Dawn. 
So would Prattle Parva be if we 
possessed such a fine animal. We have 
no outstanding cow. 
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“Good afternoon, Mrs. Brompt. So 
we are not to have your zither to-day. 
We were so sorry to hear that you had 
lost your plectrum. Oh, it is not the 
plectrum. I am sorry . . . Good 
afternoon, Miss Humpy. I was just 
saying to Mrs. Brompt how sorry we all 
are that she has lost the hammer of her 
zither . . . Let me see, who is presenting 
the bouquet to Mrs. Teetré? . . . Mrs. 
Croody, of course. An excellent choice, 
don’t you think? Oh, no, I did not 
think Mrs. Croody would do it better 
than anyone else, but living next door 
to the President as she does and know- 
ing her so well... However . . . Who 
made up the bouquet? Miss Cholly ? 
I dare say it will be beautifully 
arranged. Oh, no, I do not think she 
could do it better than anyone else in 
the W.I.; far from it . . . Here we are. 
Dear, dear, what a nice lot of people! 


_ Rather warm inside, but so cheerful, 


I always think, with all the villagers, 
at least those who belong to the W.L., 
all knowing one another and so many 
related to each other—for instance, all 
the Partons and the Joneses except the 
Halberts and the Oyles . . . It is really 
very interesting to see them arrive... 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Bogle. How 
beautiful and bright the brass looked 
this Sunday! Oh, no, not better than 
the Sunday before, but just as beauti- 
ful . . . Let me see, what is the talk ? 
The best duck for growing, for eating, 
and for marketing. An interesting 
subject. So many of the villagers keep 
ducks. Mrs. Tumm, who lectures, is an 
expert . . . Good afternoon, Mrs. Oyle. 
I was saying that Mrs. Tumm is an 
expert on ducks. Oh, yes, I should 
think you also know pretty well every- 
thing there is to know about ducks... 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Teetré. A 
splendid attendance for you. I see 
Miss Moax going to the piano. All in 
line for the Jolly Miller . . . Dear, dear, 
what a delightful meeting it is going 
to be to-day!” 


° ° 


Congenial Company 


REALLY can’t think of any 

congenial company. With the 

hearty country I am absolutely 
all right for a bit, but have just 
got sentimental about ploughed fields 
and spaniels when someone begins to 
suppose that as I am artistic I like 
Rima, what ? 

Among the highbrows my trouble is 
that in the end I can’t help confessing 
how much I enjoy blood sports. 

Then there are those commoner 
than me, with whom I fast find 
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“T want you to work out a big sales campaign to stop 
people buying goods we can’t sell them.” 


myself becoming like an American 
imitation of an Englishwoman, while 
‘with those who are grander I become 
provincial. 

With the clever I am anxious, and 
with the stupid condescending. I 
leave the smoke and debris of the 
dining-room without regret, thinking 
the nice warm chintzy drawing-room 
will be heaven with nothing but 
women, only to find, after twenty 
minutes of rations and knitting, my 
eyes wandering to the door concealing 
the glorious drinking males. 

But to be alone with men is worse, 
as then I am convinced that they are 
waiting for me to go, to get down in 
the accepted manner to Home Guard 
shop and rude stories. 

The old and wise make me feel 
half-fledged; the very young a spoil- 
sport. 

With foreigners I find my voice 
rising and my ideas fading away. And 
the strain of making conversation to 
children is devastating. 

You’d think the company in which 
one lives would be right enough, but 
then there are .those silences and, 
with strangers, the urgent need to 
fill them. 

In a large mixed party at least one 
would expect to be able to relax, 
but no—I am hurriedly agreeing with 
them all in turn. There’s no doubt 
there’s only one thing for it, to spend 
the whole time in a scintillating and 
frightfully expensive restaurant drink- 
ing champagne to the accompaniment 
of music, with a dazzling young man 
who is madly in love with one. 


Three Minutes 


DIED on Sunday morning at 
| eleven-forty-five. 

I had been posted in a particu- 
larly depressing ditch with orders to 
watch a ploughed field. Half an hour 
later a runner came to bring me back 
to Headquarters. On the way I met 
my Section Commander, who sent me 
back to the ditch whence I had come. 
“That’s a vital spot,” he said. I 
dare say it was; at any rate, I died at 
it a few minutes later. 

At eleven-forty-six I saw Jones of 
“B” Section coming through the hedge 
on one side of the ploughed field. I 
rejoiced at the prospect of companion- 
ship. I called to him: “Oh, hullo, 
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Jones!” He answered, “‘ You’re dead.” 
“Not really?” I said. “Yes,” he said; 
“T’ve just shot you.” 

I had always hoped that death 
would at least mean a transmutation 
out of dull surroundings. Apparently 
it wasn’t so. “You reverse your arms 
and stay where you are,” he explained. 

I stayed. Half an hour later an 
umpire strolled up. “What are you 
doing there ?”” he demanded. “Most of 
the fun is on the other side of the 
village.” “It certainly isn’t here,” I 
answered. “But it wouldn’t help me in 
any case. I’ve been dead for the last 
half-hour.” “You can’t be dead for 
half an hour in this exercise,” he 
retorted. ‘““Nobody can. After three 
minutes you get going again.” 
“Really?” I said. “That’s fine. What 
do I do now?” “Reverse your arms 
and carry on with your job,” he said. 
“Oh, watching that field?” I pro- 
tested. ‘Then I might as well go on 
being dead.” 

Nevertheless I came to life. Ten 
minutes later Jones climbed again 
through the hedge. He said, “‘ You’re 
dead.” “Oh, no,” I protested; “I’ve 
come to life again.” He said, “I’ve 
just shot you again, though. You’re 
dead, old man.” 

He went away, leaving me dead. 

A minute later two more men from 
“B” Section came up. They said, 
“You’re dead.” I said, ‘“‘ Yes, that’s 


right. Jones killed me.” They were 
disappointed. “Oh, didn’t we get 
you?” “No, I was dead already,” 


I explained. 

I glanced at my watch. I had 
already been dead two and _ three- 
quarter minutes. ‘‘ Have a cigarette ?” 
I suggested. While they lit up I 
glanced again at my wrist-watch and 
saw that I was alive. Hurriedly I 
reversed my rifle and pointed it at 
them. 

“You ’re both dead!” I cried. 
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“Mummy, do you remember bananas?” 


In the Day of Success 


EE, see, the Part Two Orders! Powers divine, While on the other side the A.T.S. ... 
~ A stripe, a stripe is mine! Ah me! I dare not guess 

In vain may curious Jealousy ascribe What flowers of gentle phrase 
To tragic error or fermented bribe Shall sound the amorous burden of their praise— 
This honour most condign: But such as those sweet numbers wherewithal 
The Order stands, my deathless name shall grace The Israelitish girlhood indiscreet 
For ay the martial records of the race. Made ring the joyful street 


And pleased the ears of David more than Saul. 
Then let my path be lined on either hand, 


While I with proud procession go between! And you, my peers, with seemly jubilee, 

On one side shall the venerable band With dancing and with flutes, 

Of Janker-wallahs stand Come Naafi-wards, and let us tread the floor— 
To hymn the glories of my last C.B., Not that mean pavement where I wont of yore, 
Crying, “We feebler men But holy ground denied to private boots— 
Toiled some for seven days, and some for three, And with high festival 

And even our doughtiest faltered after ten; Of rock-bun orgies and huge draughts of tea 


He faltered not, but laboured full fourteen.” Let us regale this splendid Corporal. 
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THE CATSPAW 
“You belong to the Axis, don’t you? Well, do your stuff.” 
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WITH THE EIGHT O’CLOCK NEWS! 


7 | wrcemeie activity over this country last night was 


in 





Damage was done to a town 
of England. There were a number of houses destroyed. Civilian casualities 





were ——.” 

For each and every occasion we try to be prepared to supply the needs of those new 
victims of enemy aggression; some lose all they possess and need all we are able to give 
them, and in the meantime hospitals and the fighting forces are eager for the support 
the PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND brings to them. 


Will you please help to supply the most urgent needs? If you have helped us with contri- 
butions before will you please help us again? If this is your first introduction to the Fund 
will you please become a subscriber? Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, July 29th.—House of Com- 
mons: A_ Production Debate is 
Produced. The House Asserts Itself 
Again. 

Wednesday, July 30th.—House of Com- 
mons. Scottish Estimates discussed. 


Thursday, July 31st.—House of Com- 
mons: A Variety Bill. 


Tuesday, July 29th.—The atmo- 
sphere of “Hall” to-day—the School 
Halls wherein, in our youth, we had 
to endure the pi-jaw, or worse. 
Members self-consciously avoided each 
other’s eyes as they took their seats 
in a strangely silent House. 

For this was The Day of the Great 
Chastisement. The House was to be 
told just how wrong it had been 
three weeks ago to insist on criticising 
the Government in general and the 
Prime MINISTER in particular. Mr. 
CHURCHILL had, so to speak, kept 
them in after school to hear a lecture 
on “How a Good Little M.P. Should 
Behave.” 

But (so contrary is this world) the 
Little M.P.s insisted on reversing 





QuEEN VIcToRIA’s motto, muttering 
to themselves: “I won’t be good!” 

So it fell out that there was a dead 
silence when Headmaster CHURCHILL 
strode in. Then the assembled culprits 
looked at each other in surprise. For 
the Head seemed fully as apprehensive 
as they. He fidgeted on his seat. 
He looked over his notes. He got up 
and, with one mighty heave, tore a 
projecting key out of the Dispatch 
Box on the table before him. Then he 
sat silent. So did the Boys. 

When the time came, Mr. CHURCHILL 
read every word of his speech, which 
suffered accordingly in picturesque- 
ness: “All, all were gone, the old 
familiar phrases,” as the gentle EL1a 
almost said. It was a straightforward 
businesslike statement, devoid of fire- 
works, jokes and (as an inevitable 
consequence) much that makes the 
Churchillian orations unique. It was 
intended to restore allegedly shaken 
foreign faith in the intensity of our 
intensive war effort—the shake having 
come from the previous debate. 

Appointment of a Production 
Minister—advocated by many news- 
papers and politicians—would result, 
said Mr. CHURCHILL, in constant 
rows in the Cabinet which would 
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have to be settled by the unfortunate 
PREMIER; but if anybody knew of a 
Super-Super-Man capable of taking 
the job, all applications should be 
addressed to No. 10 Downing Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Applications would 
be dealt with in strict rotation. 

Enunciating the startling ruling 
that “no one” had the right to say 
what was the view of the House, he 
added the customary blame for the 
Press—this time for having reported 
the criticisms voiced in the last 
debate. 

He spoke nostalgically of secret 
sessions (there had not been one for 
nearly a week), complaining that he 
could not make his full defence in 
public. The critics-raised a cacophon- 
ous chorus of “Stinking fish!” to 
which he was unable to reply, said 
Mr. CHURCHILL, whose speech lasted 
for barely ninety minutes. 

The country had to be ready for 
HITLER the Gambler’s desperation, the 
PREMIER ended, and for invasion any 
time after September 1st; for if we 
failed, all failed. 

Then he hurried out to attend to 
other pressing duties, returning only 
in time to hear Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
Labour Minister, wind up the debate 








om, 


“ Funny thing—I don’t remember where I shot that one.” 
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“Don’t let me go and ferget ter muck abaht wiv the clocks. ter-night, Ma.” 


some hours later. It was a pity he had 
to go, because most of the critics (to 
put whose complaints into perspective 
the debate was held) repeated their 
criticisms. Sir JoHN WARDLAW-MILNE, 
Chairman of the National Expenditure 
Select Committee, declined to accept 
the overworked suggestion that he 
should blame the Press for misreport- 
ing him before, and _ chivalrously 
declared that what he had _ been 
reported as saying, he had said. If we 
were not fighting for free’ Parliament, 
free criticism, a free Press, he did not 
know what we were fighting for, he 
rapped, amid a rending cheer of 
approval. 

Sir JoHN set the tone for the 
debate, which was almost solidly 
critical of the Government’s handling 
of war production. Mr. SHINWELL 
announced acidly that he intended to 


criticise when necessary, whatever the 
Government said, so there! 

Mr. BEVIN’s was a reasoned speech 
that impressed the House, promising 
that everything possible should be 
done to improve supply and produc- 
tion. Anyway, he said, with a touch 
of Omar Khayyam, remedial action 
could not be made retrospective. 

Not a very inspiring day, but one 
leaving a curious feeling that criticism 
would bear good fruit soon. 

Wednesday, July 30th—On the 
Scottish Estimates, Mr. HeEcror 
McNEIL, young Labour recruit, made 
an effective maiden speech, asking 
for more and better houses for his 
heroic constituents when HITLER’s 
devilish demolition squads have done 
their worst. 

Thursday, July 31st—The House 
came out in khaki spots—the Par- 


liamentary Home Guard had been 
holding an early morning parade. 
Lieutenant Ros GnrimsTon, their 
officer, looked ’em over from the 
Treasury Bench, and smiled with 
satisfaction—or something. 


°o ° 


“A reception, held at the Jolly Farmer 
Hotel, Bramley, was attended by 60 guests. 
About 50 presents were received.” 

Local Paper’s Report of Wedding. 


Ten wasted invitations, eh ? 
° ° 


“*We must wish every success to the 
valiant Russian armies and every possible 
help,’ writes the people, and be ready to 
give them Archbishop of Canterbury in his 
Diocesan Gazette.”—Daily Paper. 


Just in case they ask. 
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WAS determined to make the best 

possible impression. As I paused 

for a moment on the threshold of 
the Recruiting Centre, running over in 
my mind the “Short Glossary of 
R.A.F. Slang” which I had been at 
such pains to learn, I glanced at my 
reflection in the window. I was the 
bluest thing you ever saw. 

My shirt was blue, my tie was blue 
and my socks were blue; my handker- 
chief had a blue border bfought to 
precisely the right shade by constant 
laundering, and I even wore a light- 
blue hat. How could I fail? Muttering 
to myself that aéroplanes were “kites,” 
cockpits were ‘“pulpits,” and fair- 
haired girls were “blonde jobs,” I 
shot my Air-Force Blue cuffs and 
went in. 

A “blonde job” was the first thing 
I saw, but as soon as it became plain 
that the W.A.A.F.s held no attraction 
for me—as a career, I mean—I was 
passed on to a corporal; he passed me 
on to a sergeant, and the sergeant was 
sufficiently impressed by my colour- 
scheme to pass me on upstairs to a 
Pilot-Officer. He was an elderly man 
with rimless spectacles and an Air- 
Force Blue tip to his nose. I was 
shortly to be convinced that he was an 
Acting Pilot-Officer only. 

“Good morning, Sir,” I said crisply 
—‘‘a wizard day for the bumps and 
circuits!” 

‘“ Hrr-mm,” returned the officer. 

‘This was not encouraging. However, 
I was teed up now. I pulled the border 
of my handkerchief into greater 
prominence, wishing that I had owned 
a true Air-Force Blue suit instead of 
this one of pale plum. Presently the 
stationmaster got cracking. 

“Sit down,” said he. ‘What do you 
want to do, young man?” 

He seemed to be taking a ropey view 
of me. I felt brassed off, but I sat 
down. I twisted the chair round so 
that I faced the sun; my eyes, which 
are Field Grey in some lights, are Air- 
Force Blue in others. I was now 
sitting in one of the others. 

“Well, Sir,” I said smartly, “I'll 
give you the gen.” 

“The—hrr-mm—the what?” 

Could it be that this (now obvious) 
A.P.O. was unacquainted with the 
R.A.F. for “information” ? Or had my 
Short Glossary been hoaxing me— 
giving me, not gen., but duff gen. ? 
I hastened on. 

“T have rather a fancy,” I said, 
“for the pulpit.” 
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Rafmosphere 


He flicked over the leaflet before 
him. 

“Fifteen and fourpence a day,” 
he said gruffly, “is a chaplain’s pay. 
After three years, eighteen and two- 
pence.” 

“No, no,” I said. ‘I meant that I 
should like to apply for a job in the 
office.” 

He flicked again. 

“Three and threepence a day, 
clerk’s pay. Rising to fourteen 
shillings.” 

I began to feel more brassed off than 
ever; I felt positively browned off, in 
fact. The man was nothing more than 
an erk. I made my greatest effort to 
date. 

“TI should like,” I said, staring 
fixedly into the sun and flipping my tie 
out into the open—‘“I should like to 
snake about over the drink in the 


. greenhouse of a kipper kite. I should 


like to jink away from the flak, play- 
ing pussy until I could peel off for 
quick squirts at a passing balbo. I 
should - 

‘One moment,” said the A.P.O., 
interrupting me just as I thought I was 
ringing the bell and getting the job 
buttoned up, “do you mind telling me 
what you are volunteering for?” 

I stood up and stepped back to show 
my blue socks. 

“T want,” I said firmly, “to drive a 
train into battle, to be a bus driver, or 
even a Tail End Charlie, in the hope 
that eventually I may’’—my voice fell 
reverently—‘“‘collect a gong.” 
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The A.P.O. took off his spectacles, 
and fingered the tip of his Air-Force 
Blue nose. 

“T think it would be as well,” he said 
kindly, “if you learnt that clarity and 
conciseness of speech are amongst the 
first essentials. Frankly, your talk of 
gongs, pulpits and kippers seems to 
reveal a certain mental confusion. I 
suggest that you think this over and 
then return for a fresh interview—that 
is, if you are still intent on joining the 
R.F.C.—” 

“The what, Sir?”. 

“Er—the R.A.F., I should say. 
Good morning to you.” 

I stood for a moment in a flap. 
Then realization dawned. Why, the 
man had torn me off a strip—practically 
accused me of shooting a line! I was 
completely cheesed, shot down in 
flames. If I had had a brolly I should 
have baled out of the window. 

As it was, I zoomed indignantly out 
of the room and screamed downhill to 
the street. The R.A.F. might take a 
dim view of me, but the Army 
Recruiting Station was just round the 
corner. As I hurried off to change 
into my Home Guard uniform I 
rehearsed “Roll out the Barrel” softly 
under my breath. 


° ° 


No Good To Cat-Swingers 


“Hut, charming, sectional, 2ft. square, 4 
rooms, at Seaview, for sale.” 
Advt. in I.0.W. Paper. 





“Tf we use the map how are we going to get it folded up again?” 








At the Play 





“LaDy Benave” (His MageEsty’s). 


HERE, we are told, is the new first 
musical comedy since the war. Obvi- 
ously it will take more than cosmic 
catastrophe and confusion’s master- 
piece to disturb a single minaret of the 
stately pleasure-dome which the Kubla 
Khans of musical comedy have so long 
decreed—to the great pleasure of their 
public. Lady Behave is no radical, 
but makes every obeisance to the pre- 
posterous tradition so dear to English 
revels. A fig for a Fuehrer! Musical 
Comedy Carries On. 

The rules of the game 
demand a plot, usually a 
plot which reminds one 
chiefly of a fairy-tale gone 
rancid. Variety and revue 
have long demonstrated 
that it is possible to enjoy 
song, dance -and nonsense 
without a fable about a 
great heart which breaks 
in waltz-time at the end of 
Act I. But musical com- 
edy stands unswervingly 
by the necessity of narra- 
tive. As well as the funny 
little fellows and the pert 
lady’s maid there must 
be a baritone crossed in 
love. There must be a 
maid misunderstood and 
tearfully tuneful. Lady, 
bewail! 

It was part of the regi- 
men that the plot should 
start somewhere East of 
Suez and end somewhere 
West of Charing Cross. All 
the characters made a 
simultaneous and inexplicable trans- 
continental move and turned up as 
spick in Mayfair as they had been 
span in Borneo. Mr. StanLEY LUPINO, 
who invented Lady Behave, has 
broken this instruction and, having 
started in Hollywood, he surprisingly 
stays there. But he deeply respects 
the rule that once every quarter of an 
hour two dozen of intensely smiling 
and athletic nymphs should storm the 
scene without reason given and there 
exercise themselves with an unflagging 
blend of frenzy and of grace. It is 
customary to celebrate, in these cory- 
bantic interludes, the Latin race. 
Usually the lyrical honours go to 
Spain or Italy. This time it is Mexico’s 
turn. 

Mr. Lvurrno’s plot concerns a bud- 
ding and a full-blown orchid of the 
films. Naturally, a handsome film- 
star is the subject of adoration and 
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dissension. Mr. Lurrno, actor-author- 
producer, has cast himself as an 
English eccentric who marries a 
volatile beauty, only to learn that 
a slight case of bigamy is involved 
and that he is now in the position 
of a sitting pheasant in front of 
a Spanish-American Big Shot. The 
thread of the narrative is after this 
somewhat easily lost. It may be a 
tangled thread, but it never lacks 
colour. The affair is of course not 
only glittering but gay—as merry as a 
grig, as they say. But what have 
grigs to be so merry about, and what 
are grigs anyway ? 

Mr. Luprvo possesses and fruitfully 
employs the whole bag of clownship’s 





CALLING ALL STARS 


Mr. HartteEy Power, Mr. Stantey Luprno, Miss Pat 
Kirkwoop, Miss SALLY GRAy, AND Mr. BERNARD CLIFTON 


tricks, from grimace to collapse. He 
sings a song of insignificance with 
wistful charm, and tumbles through 
a sofa with irresistible faith in the 
idea that the limbs have their fun no 
less renowned than mind’s. He has 
an unquenchable energy and will to 
please. So, continuously, he pleases. 
He is King Grig and we are all his 
subjects. 

He has with him Mr. BERNARD 
CLIFTON, as vocal as debonair, and 
Mr. HarTLEY POWER, a comedian of 
the “straight” stage who now with 
commendable gusto bends the knee in 
dance and lifts up a voice in song—or 
at least in exercises of that order. The 
ladies are Miss Jupy CAMPBELL, as the 
dark lady, Miss Satty Gray as a fair 
one, Miss Betty PERCHERON as an 
ambitious miss who feels frustrated, 
and Miss Pat Kirkwoop as a Holly- 
wood beauty whom no bolts, bars, 
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snubs, or sedatives could possibly 
frustrate. Those who like musical 
comedy will inevitably like this one, 
since both in music and comedy it so 
faithfully observes the rules. Lady 
Behave does, in fact, behave, and 
Behaviourists are hereby advised that 
war makes no difference: so musical 
comedy carries on—and all before it. 
1. B. 


° ° 


Times Aren’t What 
They Were. 


NCE upon a time, 
or TIM as we mod- 
erns always dial it, 

there lived a person who, 
however much she may 
have wanted to be still 
a glamour-girl, was some- 
how always called old. Old 
Mother Hubbard was what 
her friends and neighbours 
had named her. 

She was rather thrown 
back upon her own re- 
sources by their attitude, 
and took, like so many 
people, to being silly about 
the dog. 

The dog, it seems almost 
unnecessary to add, fully 
appreciated the situation 
and took every possible 
advantage of it. 

Well, one day this dog 
made a good deal of fuss— 
more than usual—over 
its Wooltonian meal, and 
seemed to think that offal 
—which most people now 
scrambled for and were delighted to 
get—wasn’t good enough. 

It stood before the cupboard which, 
in other and happier times, had held 
biscuits and sugar and chocolate, and 
made demonstrations that practically 
amounted to a riot and would certainly 
in almost any other country have 
plunged it into serious trouble. 

Old Mother Hubbard, like so many 
of our English animal-lovers, cursed 
the creature and told it that it was very 
badly behaved and deserved a thrash- 
ing, whilst at the same time she 
delivered herself into its paws by 
fetching a stool, climbing up and 
peering into the recesses of the cup- 
board in an endeavour to satisfy the 
dog’s requirements. 

She met with no success. 

The cupboard was bare, except for 
the usual pile of brown paper from 
parcels, which was to come in useful 
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one day and had been waiting the day 
ever since somewhere about January, 
1897, two bits of string—a collection 
started with a similar end in view but 
which had progressed much more 
slowly—and a most awful little screw, 
or it might have been a nut or bolt, 
or something off a clock, but anyhow 
could never be disposed of in any way 
because it was evidently part of 
something. 

There was nothing else. 

Mother Hubbard, climbing off the 
stool again, tried to explain the 
situation to the dog. 

The dog, who in reality understood 
the situation perfectly and had done 
so all along, saw fit to droop its ears 
and its tail, and cower piteously away 
from Mother Hubbard —who was 
moved to the most unreasonable 
compassion and even self-reproach— 
which was precisely what the animal 
had intended. 


The old lady hunted up her ration- 
book—which had deliberately removed 
itself from the corner of the desk where 
she always kept it and hidden itself in 
the kitchen dresser—and went off to 
see what she could do, telling the dog to 
guard the house and bite the invaders 
good and hard, should they elect to 
arrive in her absence. 

In the market-town most of the 
shops bore the usual notices: No 
cigarettes, No tobacco, No sweets, 
No chocolates, and so on, but she was 
by now accustomed to that and 
wasn’t even taken in by the dummy 
cardboard containers so picturesquely 
disposed in the windows. 

She just went to the baker’s and 
asked for some bread, and got it with 
no difficulty whatever and took it 
home. 

But when she got there the dog was 
lying flat on the floor, pretending to 
be dead. 

It was quite a good trick in a way, 
and the dog had been applauded for 
doing the same thing many a time at 
tea-parties and the like. 

The moment, however, was not very 
well chosen, and old Mother Hubbard 
told it quite sharply to get up. 

The dog opened one eye, saw the 
bread—which: was of an _ excellent 
variety particularly recommended by 
the B.B.C.—and made no attempt to 
obey. 

“Trust!” said Mother Hubbard. 

“Trust !” 

Then, she tried saying “Paid for!” 
but all to no avail. 

The dog remained completely non- 
co-operative. 

In the end Mother Hubbard had to 
eat the bread herself, and make another 
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expedition to the shops on behalf of 
her dog, and when she eventually got 
to the cats’-meat shop she had to stand 
at the end of a very long queue, with 
some ten dozen other local animal- 
lovers, for about forty minutes. 


She then once more retraced her 
steps, carrying a wholly repellent 
newspaper parcel and with a marked 
inclination to say to herself that that 
animal was more trouble than it was 
worth and would have to be put down. 

Any psychologist would have known, 
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in a second, that she was just rational- 
izing her behaviour. 

The dog, who probably was a 
psychologist, made no attempt to 
disguise its satisfaction, and instantly 
stopped pretending to be dead and sat 
up and begged, and when Mother 
Hubbard gave it the contents of the 
newspaper parcel it appeared to laugh 
with delight. 

Such, at least, was the opinion of its 
owner, who declared that that dog 
could understand every word she said. 

E. M. D. 
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“Now what shall we make the ship’s Book of the Week— 
one more stamp catalogue dated 1902 or a Great Northern Railway 


timetable for 1921?” 
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Our Booking-Office 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned 
Clerks) 





The Land—Life or “Industry” ? 

THE policy of prostituting agricul- 
ture to trade—not only to the foreign 
market of the investor but to the 
profiteering of the home distributor— 
found us, when this war started, well 
behind the precarious security of the 
last. Lord Apptson thinks it a mighty 
matter that farmers have become more 
organization- and machine - minded; 
but few of the seven experts who have 
commented on his papers in The Field 
discover in this dubious matter for 
congratulation much offset to our 
inter-war loss of two million acres of 
arable and a quarter of a million skilled 
workers. To obtain a Programme for 
Agriculture (JosEPH, 10/6) that shall 
replace the “farming to leave” which 
- is necessarily accelerating its ruinous 
course now, Mr. Brian VEsEyY-FitTz- 
GERALD has convoked this extremely 
interesting symposium. The result is 
naturally a Woolton egg, the excellent 
parts contributed by men who, like 
Lord LymIncTon and the Editor, see 
the problem in terms of human values. 
All feel that some~sort of national 
control must cope with the rabbit and 
ragwort that is Big Business’s notion 
of a suitable crop for English acres. 
But the wiser hope that nationaliza- 
tion will be a transitional step to right 
ownership. There must be “no farm- 
ing from Whitehall.” 


Girdle Round the Earth 


With no particular aim except that 
enterprising acquisition of memories 
which is the happiest objective of the 
tourist—and so frequently the terror 
of his friends, Miss CLaup1IA PARSoNs, 
in 1937-8, made a highly unconven- 
tional journey round the world. She writes of it with 
gaiety and zest in Vagabondage (CHATTO AND WINDUS, 
15/-). It was an impromptu journey, a journey dictated 
by ways and means, the former entailing milk-vans, 
bargains in old cars, and many third-class carriages; the 
latter starting with £156 eked out by adventurous earnings 
en route. Across America, up to Vancouver, on to Japan, 
Siam, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, India, and back by 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt and Libya, the 
itinerary gave this enterprising Englishwoman almost 
the last possible glimpse of much that this war will see 
transmuted beyond recognition. This for discerning 
readers will be the book’s main lure, in particular its 
pictures of Siam, Cambodia and Musso .int’s lost African 
Empire. But the author has a vein of meditation for 
which her headlong chronicle gives little scope; and the 
prettiest thing she describes is the eighteenth-century 
country house kept untaxed and intact in Upper Brandon, 
Va., “a mirror of England.” 
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“ PorTER, SIR?” 


G. L. Stampa, August 11th, 1915 


West Meets West. 


Major MicuarL Home takes the title of his novel, The 
Place of Little Birds (METHUEN, 8/6), from the translation 
of the name (Zerzura) of a legendary oasis in the Libyan 
Desert—a goal of archeologists and _treasure-seekers. 
Research for the book was complete before the outbreak 
of war: it was begun in August 1939, laid aside till January 
1941, with the strange result that only two chapters, the 
author tells us, had to be modified by events. The story 
concerns the adventures of Pullford, a young English pilot, 
and Brice, an amateur British agent, who is shown to be 
nearly as able an “Arab” as T. E. LAwRENCE. An aero- 
plane accident lands them both in the desert, where they 
are taken prisoners by the Italians, escape, and after 
strange weeks—while Brice (still playing his Arab part) 
refrains from revealing his identity to his rather arrogant 
and insular son—help to take the Italian post. It is a 
strange story, beautifully and sombrely written; it is also 
a good commentary on desert life in Libya. 
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“Yes, lady, fifty years ago I started selling shoe-laces in the street, and to-day I am worth 


a fortune.” 


YCLING, as a method of getting 

about, has been defined as some- 

where between walking and 
motoring; that is, it is on the extreme 
left-hand side of the road, between 
the pedestrians and the traffic. Also, 
cycling is something people hadn’t 
done for seventeen years until they 
began again a year or two ago, when 
they found it was like swimming; 
something you knew you couldn’t 
have forgotten as soon as you realized 
you could remember it. I think this 
is all you need know about cycling 
generally, except that not having 
cycled for seventeen years has given 
present-day cyclists a vague idea that 
they may look funny to the outside 
world; an idea which is strongest when 
they have to pass a clump of little 


Cycling 


boys, and weakest when they have to 
get off and push the bicycle up a hill. 
Hills are of course very important 
to cycling. There is a rule that a hill 
which slopes up from the bottom would 
slope down from the top if you were to 
turn and face in the opposite direction, 
but not otherwise. There is also a 
rule, which in their early cycling days 
someone told cyclists to encourage 
them when they thought of throwing 
in the towel and going back to scooters, 
that any bicycle-ride from a given point 
to the same given point contains the 
same amount of downhill as uphill. 
Even nowadays, when cyclists know 
enough about life to realize that there 
is also the same amount of uphill as 
downhill, they cling to this rule as a 
kind of faith; and when you see people 


pushing their bicycles up a hill and 
staring moodily at one of the pedals, 
you can be sure either that they are 
putting this faith into practice—that is, 
working out whether this uphill cancels 
the last downhill or will be cancelled 
by the next—or they are admiring 
the chromium bit on the pedal. All 
cyclists are very keen on chromium, 
because they can remember how, 
before chromium was invented, they 
had to sandpaper their handlebars 
whenever it rained, and they still 
think subconsciously that they ought 
to, just as they think they ought to 
have a puncture every time they take 
their bicycles out. 

All cyclists, you see, are suspicious 
when life makes things easy for them; 
they know they will have to pay for it 
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later, and I think you can trace all this 
to the downhills and uphills theory 
being imposed on them so early. I 
don’t think, though, that cyclists ever 
think they ought to have a slow 
puncture, which makes it all the less 
surprising for them that they do have 
one, or, I should say, two, always. 
They don’t mind having them: when 
once they have found out it isn’t 
the valve-rubbers (which they do by 
deciding not to find out, as it would let 
all the air out of the tyres instead of 
only half), all a slow puncture means 
is pumping up both tyres before each 
bicycle-ride. Here again life proves to 
be just what cyclists thought it was, 
because life has provided that when 
a bicycle-pump seems to be working, 
it isn’t, because the air is escaping 
through a gap between the pump and 
the nozzle; but when it doesn’t seem 
to be working—that is, when the air is 
not escaping or getting into the tyre 
either—then it is working, or would be 
if it was. I mean, you see how it all is. 

Now I ought to tell you something 
about those rules of the road which 
apply specially to cyclists. There are 
quite a lot of them, perhaps the most 
important being that when a cyclist 
cycling along a narrow country road 
hears a lorry coming along behind, 
that lorry shall sound twice as wide as 
the road but shall turn out to be only 
once as wide. All cyclists hearing lorries 
have, I think, the same sensation—that 
of destiny having rounded them up at 
last, coupled with a feeling that they 
ought to be more frightened than 
they are, and, at the same time, that 
they are more frightened than they 
are. This is a sensation which passes 
off as.soon as they can see the front 
corner of the lorry out of their right 
eye, and gives place to a sensation of 
hypnotism, or wondering how long the 
lorry is going on for. ; 

The next most important rule is that 
when one cyclist pushing a bicycle up a 
hill sees another cyclist in front doing 
the same thing, this cyclist (that is, the 
one behind) shall be seized with a wild 
desire not to catch the other cyclist up, 
while the cyclist in front, after looking 
round and seeing the cyclist behind, 
shall be seized with the same wild 
desire not to be caught up. No one can 
explain this natural antipathy between 
two cyclists going in the same direction ; 
I think there may be a deep-rooted 
fear that one cyclist will tell the other 
that it is a hot day, or a steep hill, and 
the other will have to nod, or even 
smile. The only way to get round the 
difficulty is for the cyclist behind to 
stay behind, at exactly the same 
distance, or else take the chance of 
pedalling madly ahead at the next 


more or less flat bit, and staying ahead. 
Sometimes the cyclist in front has the 
same idea of pedalling madly, and the 
thing develops, if both cyclists are 
going any distance and aiming at the 
same town, into a kind of race, until 
one cyclist has the idea of turning 
down a side road and waiting till the 
main road is clear of the other cyclist, 
who by now will seem as big as a 
pantechnicon. There is also of course 
a natural antipathy between two 
cyclists going opposite ways, but that is 
easily explained, as one will be going 
downhill and one up. 

There are a few lesser rules which 
cyclists are always coming up against. 
For instance, when two cyclists who 
know each other are cycling fairly near 
each other on purpose, anything one 
cyclist says to another will blow away 
before it gets there, if it is important; 
but if it is something about the 
weather looking a little more hopeful 
than when they started out, then the 
cyclist in front will stop and say 
“What?” and the cyclist who said it 
will have to stop too and think of 
something better, or risk starting up 
that same natural antipathy which, 
with two cyclists who know each 
other, is dormant but still hanging 
around. 

The relations between cyclist and 
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pedestrian are different from those 
between two cyclists. To begin with, 
no pedestrian is afraid of a cyclist, 
which is a nice change for a pedestrian, 
and no cyclist is really afraid of a 
pedestrian, unless you count clumps of 
small boys as _ pedestrians, which 
cyclists don’t. On the whole, a cyclist 
thinks of a pedestrian as a not very 
good make of signpost, but the best 
you can get now. No cyclist of course 
really wants to ask a pedestrian the 
way to anywhere, because no one ever 
really wants to ask anyone this, but 
sometimes it is unavoidable, and then 
all a cyclist can hope for is to get away 
in under ten minutes, and not to meet 
the pedestrian further along on the 
road the pedestrian told the cyclist to 
be sure and not take. 


° ° 


The Veteran H.G. 


IME’S ravages, dear comrades, 
can’t be hid; 

Let us admit that, after some long 

show, 
We feel, say, five years older than 

we did 

A quarter of a century ago! 

W. K. H. 











a me sa 





HAVE been on leave with Sapper 

Sympson at Llanfarron, which is 

in Wales. The first thing Sapper 
Sympson did when we had found an 
hotel was to go out to buy some 
tobacco. 

He was gone quite a long time, and 
he returned looking extremely jaded. 

“No luck,” he said briefly. “Unless 
all the shopkeepers are liars of long 
practice and deep skill, there isn’t so 
much as half an ounce of shag in the 
town.” 

“T expect,” I said, “they really have 
some, but are keeping it for their 
regular customers.” 

Sympson laughed bitterly. 

“T have tried everything,” he said, 
“from something on the borderline of 
bribery to offering to take a fat woman 
of about eighty-five to the pictures. 
I have staggered into the shops looking 
pale and wan, and hoped that I looked 
as if I had just returned from the 
Middle East. I have been bluff and 
hearty, I have been humorous, I have 
been knowing and roguish. No, I 
honestly think the shopkeepers of 
Llanfarron are telling the truth. I did 
suspect one young woman in a milk bar 
of evasion, because she looked at me 
in a very peculiar way, and I drank 
three perfectly foul things called 
Veronica’s Delight, hoping to soften 
her. In the end it turned out that she 
only looked at me in a peculiar way 
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The Prize 


because I reminded her of a barman 
she used to work with in Stepney 
before the war.” 

“The only thing I can suggest,” I 
said, “is that you buy some cigarettes 
and break them up in your pipe. I 
know that cigarettes always taste very 
poorly in a pipe, but it would be better 
than nothing.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Sympson 
rudely. “Cigarettes are as non-existent 
as tobacco.” 

Later we went for a walk round the 
town. Life without tobacco seemed 
so drab that the quest for enjoyment 
was little more than a formality, but 
presently we drifted gloomily into an 
amusement arcade. Sympson spent a 
penny in having his fortune told, but 
he was only promised an early marriage 
with a beautiful heiress. 

“If they had promised me an ounce 
of some good dark flake,” he said, ‘they 
could have kept their beautiful heiress 
for somebody who didn’t smoke.” 

Then he stopped suddenly, and 
looked in front of him much as 
Livingstone must have looked when 
he saw Stanley approaching, or as 
Wellington must have looked when he 
saw Bliicher, or as our footsloggers 
look when they see the R.A.F. 

I followed his gaze, and there, 
beneath the target of a shooting- 
gallery, I saw a packet of five Yellow 
Perils. All we had to do was to score 
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21—which meant three inners and one 
bull—with four shots, and the cigar- 
ettes were ours. The charge was a 
mere sixpence. 

Friendship is a very beautiful thing, 
but it could not stand the strain of 
such a situation. It was each man for 
himself. Sympson grabbed a gun, and 
I grabbed a gun, and we loaded the 
little coloured darts and fired from the 
shoulder. Though both of us are fairly 
good shots, the strain of such a battle 
unmanned us, and Sympson scored 
only 18 to my 19. 

We loaded again. This time we were 
more cautious. Sympson started off 
with a bull and then got two inners. 
I started off with two inners and then 
got a bull. 

Our final shots rang out together. 
Sympson got an inner, but mine went 
hopelessly wide. The strain had been 
too great. 

I looked at Sympson’s complacent 
smile with loathing. 

“You want the cigarettes?” said 
the lady in charge of the arsenal— 
“sorry. Didn’t you see the notice 
saying that they were dummies, and 
that those scoring 21 would be 
presented instead with a Llanfarron 
Lydia ?” 

She handed Sympson a large pink 
doll, whose regrettable nakedness was 
only slightly concealed by a sort of 
sarong made with a Union Jack. 
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